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Themes of the Japanese Netsuke-O^LVvtr 

By Helen B. Chapin 

npHE small carvings usually of wood or ivory called netsuke were made in Japan chiefly 

in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Designed for use by the average 
Japanese of those times, the samurai^ farmers, artisans, and merchants, especially those 
living in or near the flourishing city of Edo (now Tokyo), they have practically the 
same background as the well-known color-prints. To explain the nature and function 
of the netsuke^ which are of a more practical character than the prints, I can not do 
better than quote the description given in the Netsuke Gallery Book issued by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (c/. Fig. 1). 

''The term netsuke may be understood to mean 'end attachment,' and describes, 
somewhat vaguely, the function of the small carvings to which it is most commonly 
applied. The term inro means 'seal basket,' and originally designated a receptacle for 
the personal seals which literary men and artists carried with them for use in signing their 
productions. Later, however, the inro was made smaller and consisted of several narrow, 
horizontally disposed compartments neatly fitted together and each provided with a hole 
so situated in either end as to form part of a continuous perforation running through either 
edge of the assembled inro. Such inro were usually made of wood decorated with carving 
or lacquer-work, and in them various medicines were kept. 

"In practice, the ends of a cord were passed upward through the perforations in an 
inro and were drawn out several inches beyond the top, leaving below the bottom enough 
slack to be tied in an ornamental knot. Both ends were then passed through a large bead 
known as an ojime or 'cord binder' which might be slid up or down so as to loosen or 
tighten the loop in which the inro hung, thus allowing the compartments to be separated 
or holding them firmly together, according to circumstances. Finally, the cord was 
passed through the hole in a netsuke and the ends were joined in a hard knot. When, 
therefore, the netsuke was pushed up through the belt, it served to hold the inro securely 
suspended." Netsuke were generally used in much the same way to fasten to the girdle 
tobacco-pouches and pipe-cases. 

Just as the Japanese print-designer used with facility for his own purposes all the 
stock themes of the older schools of painting, both religious and secular, as well as scenes of 
contemporary life, so the netsuke-cdiXYer, too, was an eclectic and a modern. Through him 
found expression the restless spirit of the Ukiyo: although the netsuke on the whole pre- 
sented less opportunity than the prints for caricature or for new interpretations of old 
themes, and seldom portray famous actors and courtesans, nevertheless, they exhibit those 
qualities of good-humored gaiety, superficial cleverness, and careless appreciation of amusing 
coincidences and of things and moments as they pass, which belong only to dwellers in the 
Ukiyo. 

The term Ukiyo, literally, "floating (or fleeting) world/' was originally a Buddhist 
phrase, used in contempt of our transient existence. The daily round of everyday life, long 
known to poets as this "dewdrop world," in reference to a passage in a Buddhist text, 
saying of human life that it is "like a dream, like a vision, like a bubble, like a shadow, like 
dew, like lightning," now became known similarly as the Ukiyo. This phrase was first appUed 
in the seventeeth century to certain genre paintings, then a new venture in art, and later 
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Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: 1 — An inro in Five Sections. Design (byEisEN): 
Horses. Lacquer. By Koma-Kyuhaku (ii ?), Late 18th Century. Netsuke: Wood. 
A tsuzumi. 2 — Tobacco Pouch. Blue Brocaded Silk, Painted in Gold by Teikwa, 
19th Century (?). Ivory Clasp and netsuke by Kwaigyokusai Masatsugu, 19th 
Century. 3 — A Leather Pouch Attached to a netsuke in the form of a Mask of 
Okina. Netsuke, Wood. By Deme Sukemitsu, 18th Century. Ojime in the form 
OF A Rat, Ivory. By Ryoun, 18th-19th Century. 4 — Fujin, the Wind-god, with 
HIS Bag. Wood. By Risen, 18th Century. Inscribed, ''Executed in (my) 76th 
Year." 5 — A Tiger. Wood. By Tomokazu, 18th-19th Century. 
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came to be associated with the work of a whole school, in much the same way as originated 
the term ''Impressionism/' applied to the work of the Barbizon school in France. The 
Ukiyo-e (e means ''picture'^ or ''art'O artist and his public, far from taking the Buddhist 
point of view, approached more nearly to the Elizabethan attitude: their motto, expressed 
in corresponding Western terms, was ''Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.'' By the late 
eighteenth century, it seems the people no longer realized their folly, no longer understood the 
viewpoint of the poet in accepting life: "Granted this dewdrop world be but a dewdrop 
world, this granted, yet . . ." Instead, they became more and more entangled in the 
net of pleasure, forgetful alike of the future and of pleasure's inevitable companion, pain. 
Under the "Great Peace of the Tokugawa," Japan, though ruled by a family of militarists, 
experienced, after centuries of civil strife, two hundred and fifty years of freedom from 
bloodshed. During this period the commoners found such security, wealth, and leisure as 
were unprecedented in the days of the powerful and predatory barons, but they were 
allowed only a limited sphere in which to employ these advantages. They could not wear 
swords, were subject to espionage, and were forbidden to trespass on what belonged to the 
higher classes. Shut off from nobler occupations by this strict feudal regime, the common 
people of Japan, especially those in the new capital of Edo, gave themselves up to the pursuit 
of wealth, which came rather easily in those days. This endeavor they yielded only to the 
more fascinating pursuit of pleasure, which became more and more the end of their existence. 
The higher classes looked on with outward scorn, though many of them joined, more or less 
secretly, in the amusements of the wealthier conamoners. Out of these conditions were 
born the popular theatres and the Yoshiwara, or "Gay Quarters" of Edo, which furnished 
the chief themes for the prints. The netsuke, being intended for use and not for advertise- 
ments of actors and beauties, and for use by almost the entire population, represent as well 
as the gay life of the pleasure-seekers, the soberer and simpler side of the life of the great 
city and the countryside around. 

Many and varied as are the subjects dealt with in these fanciful and ingenious carv- 
ings, they may be generally grouped under the following heads: genre subjects including, 
besides scenes of contemporary life, animals and illustrations of proverbs; second, theatrical 
subjects, really a large subheading under the first; third, historical and legendary matter, 
both Chinese and Japanese; and fourth, classical themes, that is, those which had for long 
ages, both in China and Japan, been traditionally used by artists, especially painters. 
Buddhist subjects may usually be included under one or the other of these heads. It may be 
noted that these classes of subject tend more or less to merge, and it will soon be obvious to 
the reader that all of them, as used by the netsuke-caxvers, who were but unlettered artisans 
working for the middle and lower classes, are tinged with folk-lore. The treatment in every 
case, indeed, is in accord with the spirit of the times, which found its best known and, 
perhaps, its most characteristic expression in the color-prints. The carver never failed to 
seize upon a chance of associating different ideas, derived often from very disparate sources, 
and his result sets a thousand related fancies running in the mind of the initiated observer. 
Ingenious as was his treatment of the subject, his use of various and sundry materials in 
such a way as to bring out different objects represented or different parts of objects, is no 
less clever. Netsuke were usually made of wood or ivory, sometimes of other materials, 
such as horn, amber, lacquer, or pottery, and to the basic material various metals, coral, 
ivory, and pottery were commonly added as ornamental inlays or put on in relief. 

Under each of these headings treated in the above order, the subjects of a number of 
netsuke will be explained. This loose treatment may, it is hoped, serve to give some idea of 
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the range of themes and the method of their expression, though the latter point is nec- 
essarily brought out more or less by the way. Even less is known about the lives of the 
netewfc^carvers than of those of the print-designers, and as their names would scarcely have 
a familiar ring in the ears of my readers, I shall, in describing various netsuk^, omit the 
names of the artists, confining myself for the most part to the themes used. Under the 
illustrations, however, the name of the carver and his date, or the approximate date of the 
piece, are given. 

Before starting in on the netsuk^, it may be well to have before us a picture of the whole 
device: we shall, therefore, consider a tobacco-pouch provided with a netsuke and an 
ojimej all designed to illustrate the cultivation of the silkworm (Fig. 2). Now silk-manu- 
facture was a prominent industry of the day, for the beauties and stage heroes had to be 
supplied with shimmering silks and brilliant brocades. This subject may thus be classed 
as genre; on the other hand, the production of silk is classic and takes us back to pre- 
historic China, for an empress, wife of one of the legendary emperors (about 2700 B. C.) 
is said to have introduced in that country the culture of silkworms. As early as the second 
century B. C, China was supplying Rome with woven and embroidered textiles, of great 
beauty of design and weave. Throughout the fields of Hteratiu^e and painting occur refer- 
ences to this industry, as, for instance, the famous painting in the Museum of Pine Arts, 
Boston, by a Chinese emperor of the twelfth century A. D., showing ladies preparing newly 
woven silk for use. The Ehon Jikishiho, a Japanese book by Morikuni, pubUshed in 1744, 
which furnished so much material, once part of a carefully guarded secret tradition, to the 
Ukiyo-6 artist, gives a series of pictiu^es of sericulture, after which several sets of prints were 
made. Our pouch and its ornaments take us through some of the processes of the growth 
of the silkworm. First, on the back of the pouch, a skilfully carved larva, fastened to the 
cloth, is realistically eating a mulberry leaf, painted in gold. After three rests and a great 
deal of feeding in between, the silkworms take their ''great rest,'' and spin a silk cocoon. 
The netsuke represents such a cocoon; the ivory is about the same creamy white as the real 
cocoon and is carved to represent its rough surface and the characteristic indentation in the 
centre. When the moths emerge from the cocoons, they soon pair; and the clasp on our 
pouch skilfully represents this process, the female moth on one side being made 
larger than the male on the other side, as is really the case. The ojimej made of wood 
stained purple or maroon, with a green ivory stem, looks just like a mulberry fruit, and the 
cord passes through a half-eaten leaf, made of kiri (pawlonia) wood, on the top of the pouch. 
This elaborate affair in all probability adorned the person of some young dandy. It shows 
the realistic tendency so marked in the netsuk4, which seems to be less prominent in the case 
of the prints (compare the set of twelve prints on this subject by Utamaro, in which the silk 
moths look like ordinary butterflies, or even more like ribbon bows), and also the rather — 
what shall I say — pungent taste of the times, which is even stronger, perhaps, in the prints 
than in the netsuke. 

The carvers of netsuke treated many genre themes, such as are seldom, if ever, met with in 
the ancient classic art. Here we see the common people at their usual occupations, children 
at play, fishermen and farmers, artisans and country women with their bundles of firewood 
and kitchen utensils for sale, and many similar figures and scenes. The women who came 
to Kyoto from Ohara and other villages to sell fuel and homemade utensils of wood, were 
familiar sights in the city streets, and came to be generally known as Ohara-miy or ''Ohara 
women,'' whether they came from Ohara or from some other village. In netsukS, they 
appear with their packages nicely balanced on their heads on their way to town, or as they 
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looked at a halt on the journey, seated on then* merchandise, smoking a pipe. In Japan, it 
may be noted, their sex was no bar to women in the matter of smoking, though it was in 
some other matters. People are caught at odd moments by the carver: one netsuke shows 
a fisherman in a tiny boat struggling with an octopus as large as he, another, a blind minstrel, 
with his biwa or lute hung over his back in a bag, face downward, feeUng his way across 
a country bridge. 

Children at play are frequently to be met with, often with toys, sUch as paper or wooden 
masks, drums, and so forth, and illustrations of games also. A peculiar pastime known as 
akambe gives the carver a chance to exercise his ever-ready ingenuity; the game consists in 
hiding a mask behind one, at the same time pulling down one of the lower lids and sticking 
out the tongue, as if to say, ^'Find it if you can.'' Pink coral is often used to represent the 
tongue and is so contrived that it slips in and out of the mouth when the netsuke is moved. 
A game similar to chess, which often finds illustration among the netsuke^ seems to occur 
chiefly in connection with Chinese sages, with whom it has long been traditionally associated 
(Fig. 16) ; being a difficult game, skill in playing it is accounted one of the Four Accom- 
plishments with painting, calhgraphy, and music as the other three. 

Objects of everyday use are often skilfully treated. Thus one netsuke is made in the shape 
of a little box, the Ud of light, the main part of dark, wood; a blossoming plum branch 
outside a round window, done in lacquer, decorates the lid. Another represents a basket 
(Fig. 7), the weave of which is well simulated in wood, and the contents, irregular sized 
pieces of charcoal, are as realistically shown. Many are the similar representations of the 
fisherman's property: now an eel-trap with its catch (Fig. 13), as described below, occurs; 
again, out of an old broken jar an octopus sticks its head, or from inside an iron pot pushes 
up the wooden cover with its tentacles. From the properties of the housewife and the 
fisherman to those of the scholar, all find illustration. One inro of black lacquer represents 
a cake of ink and the netsuke shows a half-used piece of a cake. The Chinese and Japanese 
had solid pieces of ink which were often decorated with designs and writing, which they 
dipped in water and ground on a stone slab, making a fluid of about the consistency of India 
ink. This they applied to paper or silk with a brush, using it equally for painting and 
writing, both processes being considered fine arts in the East. 

Proverbs capable of concrete representation are often portrayed in netsuke. We find, 
for instance, a monkey holding a gourd and pressing with it upon the back of a catfish. 
This illustrates the phrase commonly applied to any obviously foolish undertaking, ^^a 
monkey holding down a catfish with a gourd." The catfish being slippery and the gourd 
smooth, this undertaking is well-nigh impossible, and consequently only a monkey or, what 
is practically the same thing, a stupid person, would try it. Catfish always suggest to the 
Japanese earthquakes, which, as is well-known, are common in their country. According 
to legend, when the catfish under the earth gets angry, its movements shake the land and 
an earthquake ensues. This phrase, therefore, may have the added meaning, ^^as foolish 
as to try to stop an earthquake." Earthquakes are one of the four things most to be feared, 
according to the popular saying, ''(Beware of) earthquakes, fire, thunder {%. e., lightning), 
and old men;" the last item may remind the reader of Yeats' delineation of the aged in the 
''Land of Heart's Desire," as "old and crabbM and worldly wise." 

A frog sitting on an overturned well-bucket suggests the saying " Like a well-frog 
(who has never seen the big sea)," applied to anyone who has experience only in a narrow 
circle and thinks of himself as a very important person. An interesting illustration of the 
saying, "A dragon issuing from an ash-bowl," used in reference to any unexpected event. 
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occurs. This idea is probably derived from the dragon which one of the disciples of the 
Buddha is supposed to bring forth at will from his begging-bowl. The dragon is, perhaps, 
as well-known as any motive in Far Eastern art, and I shall not stop here to describe it.' 
The netsuke in question (Fig. 22) represents the tabako-bon or smokers' tray, with several 
utensils on it, among them the vase-Uke receptacle used for ashes, commonly made of 
bamboo. Out of this emerges a large dragon, coiled upon himself. The base of the tray, 
though uncut, was probably intended to be used as a seal. 

Netsuke representing animals, insects, and even plants frequently occur; and among 
those known to the writer are examples showing now, as described above, a frog on an old 
well-bucket or on a worn-out sandal, again, turtles climbing over one another, or puppies 
at play, a rat on an old broom, or a snail stretching out of its shell to creep down the side 
of an overturned tub (Fig. 8). A turtle made of tortoise-shell is provided with moveable 
head, legs, and tail, and thus appears to be swimming in a pond, on which float lotus leaves 
made of ivory (Fig. 18). A wasps' nest, cleverly carved of wood, hangs from a twig; wasps 
climb over the sides and one moveable one sUps in and out of one of the cylindrical openings 
in the nest. Monkeys are a favorite subject : we have already noticed one example, and 
others are many. One tiny simian is of sandalwood, from which emanates a pleasant 
fragrance. A netsuke representing a tiger (Fig. 5) is interesting. This animal was not 
common in Japan but from ancient times had been used as an art motive. As an illustration 
of plant life may be cited a netsuke in the form of three mushrooms (Fig. 12). Frequently 
an apparently natural animal or group alludes to some popular saying, legend or quotation 
from literature, or is so associated with some season or emotion that its presence alone 
suggests the related idea or sensation. Thus, the cicada on an old tree is sometimes met 
with: it always suggests the autumn and usually sadness. This singing insect is familiar 
toreadersof Chinese and Japanese lyric poems; the sense of one such verse from an ancient 
Japanese anthology is as follows, '* No one except the murmuring wind visits my lonely cottage 
on the mountainside, where the cicada sings.''* A frog on a lotus (see cover design) may be a 
frog ''and nothing more," or it may suggest one of a number of short poems. The frog, snail, 
and toad are popularly looked upon as the ''Three Enemies," each one of which has power 
over one of the others, but is powerless before the third member of the group. The origin 
of this strange idea I have not been able to learn, though it is doubtless related to two 
popular games in each of which one of three gestures may be chosen by the two players, a 
point being won by the player choosing the stronger r6le at a given signal. 

The theatre played a large part in the life of the people, who in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries thronged the streets of the capital on their way to the playhouses. 
From of old there had been the classic stage, on which were enacted serious plays called No and 
between presentations of these, to break the tension, comic interludes known as Kyogen (hter- 
ally, "Mad Words ") . Once a year, the people were allowed to come to the castle of the Shogun 
(the highest military commander and the real ruler of Japan), and see a performance of the 
classic Noy played by hereditary actors. In other ways, of course, chiefly through inter- 
course between the samurai and the people, information leaked out and imitation No and 
imitation Kyogen as well as wholly popular plays were given in the city theatres. It even 
became the custom to begin performances with a dance similar to the ancient classic dance 
called SambasOy which is said to have been first performed in A. D. 807. The dance was 
usually given by three characters, from one of whom, Sambaso (Fig. 14), it took its name. 

iJ may refer the reader to Okakura, The Awakening of Japan, pp. 77-79. 
2For this translation from the Kokinshu I am indebted to Miss Chie Hirano. 
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Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: 6 — Kintaro Forcincx Open the Mouth of a Bear. 
Wood. By Jugyoku, 19th Century, after (a piece by) Miwa, 18th Century. 7 — A 
Basket Containing Charcoal. Wood. By Yuzan, 18th Century. 8 — A Snail on 
AN Overturned Tub. Wood. By Gyokuryusai Tomoshige, 18th-19th Century. 
9 — The Badger Teakettle. Wood. By Mitsuhiro, 19th Century. 10— Kiyohime 
Coiled Around a Temple Bell. Wood; Kiyohime's Face and Claws, Ivory. By 
MiNKO, 18th Century. 11 — A Mask-peddler Fallen Asleep. Wood; Masks, 
Ivory. By Miwa, 18th Century. 12 — Mushrooms; on the Cap of the Largest 
IS A Slug. Wood, Lacquered. Early 19th Century. 13 — A Kappa Caught in an 
Eel-trap. Wood and Glazed Pottery. By Teiji, 19th Century, 
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Another character was Okina, who, like the preceding, wore an old man's mask (Fig. 3). 
One netsuke represents a box for masks, on top of which is a mask of Okina. 
When the lid is lifted, a miniature stage becomes visible, with three dancers and 
two members of the chorus (?). The plays were originally given out of doors and 
the stage was provided with a roof; later on, although large playhouses were built, the 
cover to the stage remained. This tiny carving shows the roof clearly, as well as the 
passageway by which the actors entered and left the stage. A netsuke in the form of a cat 
mask well illustrates the tricks of the carver. The jaw is moveable; inside is carved the 
figure of a mouse, which disappears behind the teeth when the jaw shuts with a quick 
motion and a Uttle click. Cat masks were worn in a popular drama based on a certain 
legend which tells the tale of a wicked cat that killed a beautiful woman, assumed her 
shape, and used the opportunities thus gained to cause the serious illness of the lord who was 
the woman's lover. 

Representations of characters in the different plays occur, each wearing his pecuUar mask, 
such, for instance, as Kikujido. According to legend, when still a beautiful youth of sixteen, 
he won at the same time the favor of a Chinese emperor who reigned about 1000 B. C. and 
the envy and hatred of the courtiers, through whose intrigues he was finally banished. 
Before he left the court, however, the emperor told him a charm, the saying of which would 
yield not only eternal life but also the still more precious boon of immortal youth. The 
boy betook himself to the hills, whither go the wise in China, and there spent a good deal 
of his time writing the magic words on chrysanthemum petals, which he afterward threw 
into a stream. The water which came in contact with these flowers drew from them the 
property of conveying long life, and was drunk as an elixir. Thus Kikujido is shown in 
netsuke as a beautiful youth, with chrysanthemums either in his hands or as a decorative 
design on his garments. 

Edyohime, a character in another play, is also represented. The legend upon which this 
drama is based tells us that the heroine, or, rather, villainess, was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper. At the inn her father kept, a priest used always to stay when on his way to or from 
a certain shrine to which he annually went on a pilgrimage. He was wont to laugh and 
talk with the child, never dreaming that she would fall in love with him. Finally, however, 
she became possessed with a fiery passion and on his refusal to return it, followed him to 
the temple, where he took refuge under the great bell. Kiyohim6 in a fury threw herself 
upon it, changing as she did so to a dragon with a demon-like face. She beat with a ritual 
implement upon the bell till it became hot and melted, killing both her and the priest. One 
netsuke (Fig. 10) is cleverly carved of black wood (ebony ?) ; Kiyohim6 with a demon's 
face and claws in ivory, and with the tail of a dragon, encircles the bell under which is the 
priest. His face, painted to look as if devoured by flames, is visible through a hole in the 
bell, the handle of which revolves, turning the priest with it. 

A netsuke made of a nutshell shows four masks used on the popular stage, the pro- 
tuberances on the shell being cleverly incorporated into the masks. Another represents a 
mask partly concealed by a yellow cloth wrapping decorated with a cloud design, the mask 
being horn and its wrapping, ivory. Another netsuk6 shows on one side a demon, whose 
name is, of course, synonymous with bad luck, and on the inner surface the 
bulging cheeks of Uzume, goddess of mirth, whose smiUng face brings good fortune. 
Through the nostrils of the demon, the cord is drawn, and the ojime which runs on it 
consists of three very real-looking dried beans, which are the terror of all demons and are 
commonly scattered around on New Year's Day to drive ill-luck out of the house for the 
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year to come. Such a playful use as well of current ideas as of the material at hand is 
characteristic of the netsukS-csLTver, Many of the popular plays call for the use of demon 
masks. This particular netsuke is a large one and was probably worn by a wrestler, a class 
of people in Japan who were of giant size, although they do not appear so in the netsuke 
illustrated here (Fig. 20) . Another piece shows a mask-carver cutting a wooden mask repre- 
senting a character in one of the popular Kyogen; he is twisting his own mouth to make it look 
like the particular mask he is working on, which has protruding, twisted lips. Another 
(Fig. 11) illustrates a mask-seller fallen asleep over his box, in the open drawer of which 
are two masks, one of Uzum6 and one of a demon, symbolizing, as explained above, good 
and bad luck, respectively. 

Historic figures, both Chinese and Japanese, as they are represented in netsuke^ 
carry with them such an accumulation of legend, which has become inextricably entangled 
with the facts, that it has been thought best in this case to group together historical and 
legendary subjects. 

Frequently to be met with among netsuke is the heroic bearded figure of the Chinese 
warrior Kuan Yii with his enormous halberd, on foot or on horseback. A native of 
Shantung who died in A. D. 219 after a notable career, he is one of three illustrious soldiers 
known to the Chinese and Japanese as the '^ Three Heroes of Later Han,'' who swore the 
famous ''peach-garden'' oath of fideUty to one another — a group sometimes portrayed in 
netsuke. In one case, an opening left in the side of a carved wooden peach, discloses 
within, a garden landscape, with the three martial figures of our heroes in the foreground. 
Kuan Yu's adventurous career is outlined in H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dic- 
tionary, No. 1009, p. 383. 

Chung K'uei (Shoki) is a fierce individual who is looked upon as the foe of all demons. 
Legend identifies him with a Chinese student who committed suicide because of his failure 
to pass certain examinations. The emperor, hearing of his case, commanded that he 
be buried with high honors, and out of gratitude Chung K uei vowed to devote 
himself to the task of expeUing all demons from China (Fig. 15). 

Hsi Wang-mu (Sei-obo), the Royal Western Mother, seems to have been a purely 
imaginary being, who, according to legend, had a many-storied palace and an extensive 
peach-garden somewhere in the mountains between Chinese Turkestan and Tibet — a 
sufficiently inaccessible place. Her peach trees, it is said, bloomed only once in three 
thousand years, but bore then no ordinary fruit, for the eater thereof gained eternal life. 
The same Chinese emperor from whose court the beautiful boy Kikujido is said to have 
been banished (about 1000 B. C), travelled extensively, and, so goes the story, 
visited her garden and partook of its precious fruit; and the lady herself, ''so say they, 
sing they, tell they the tale,'' honored another Chinese emperor (who reigned 140-86 
B. C.) with a visit, bringing along ten peaches as a gift, of which, however, three were 
stolen. As early as the second century A. D. this theme was illustrated on Chinese engraved 
stone slabs, and has come down through the centuries to be reflected again in a tiny wood- 
carving for use by, say a Japanese shopkeeper. Outside, the netsuke looks like a peach 
kernel; within is a tiny moveable figure of the Queen of Fairies and Lady of the Peach- 
grove, leaning against a rock. 

Stories of Japanese heroes illustrated in the netsuke, follow history a Uttle more closely, 
perhaps, though here, too, legend has found a way to embellish the truth. Nitta-no-Shiro 
Tadatsun^ once saved the life of the great general Yoritomo of the Minamoto clan, who 
conquered all Japan in the eleventh century. On one of the hunts given by Yoritomo at 
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the foot of Mt. Fuji, a wounded wild boar, maddened by pain and terror, headed straight 
for the Minamoto chief. The faithful Tadatsun6, quick to see his master's danger, 
spurred on his horse, and, leaping from the saddle, landed on the back of the boar, facing 
his tail. Grasping firmly this short appendage, he plunged his dagger again and again 
into the side of the boar, and leaped skilfully off before the animal fell. One netsuke 
(Fig. 19) illustrating this incident adds an unfortunate hunter trampled under the boar's feet. 

Yoritomo's brother, Yoshitsune, is reverenced in Japan as the flower of chivalry, the 
true and perfect knight, and he also had a faithful follower: indeed, Benkei has become 
the type of trusted servant to the Japanese. The fight at the bridge, won by Yoshitsun^, 
then but a slender boy, over the seven-foot giant, made the latter follow the fortunes of 
his conqueror with a lifelong devotion — a story which has its counterpart in the merry tale 
of our own Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, for Benkei too was a religious as well as a fighter, 
a not unusual combination in mediaeval Japan. Many are the stories in which the brawny 
priest takes a prominent part. When Yoshitsune had to flee north for his life, it was 
Benkei who thought of a clever trick by means of which the party passed the barrier of 
Ataka, though some allege a different reason, saying the man who kept the pass had pity 
on Yoshitsune, young and brave and unfortunate as he was, and afterward, for his fault in 
letting his enemy go by, forfeited his name and estate (in order to save his honor, according 
to the knightly code). In any case, the party of twelve men, all dressed as wandering 
priests of a certain sect, came to the pass. Benkei, telling the keepers that he and his party 
had been commissioned by the abbot of a well-known temple to gather funds for the 
rebuilding of the fane, then in ruins after a fire, got out a learned looking document from 
which he read his pretended commission. Carefully carved out of ivory, the stoutly 
built figure of the big warrior, whose hairy arms are skilfully portrayed, wearing the small 
polygonal cap of the sect to which he belonged, and carrying on his back a case of books, 
as all travelling priests do, holds in front of him a scroll from which he is reading; his bold 
looks seem to say, ^^Let him doubt who dares.'' 

Another tale in which Benkei figures is that of the bell of Miidera, a temple near 
Kyoto. This famous bell is five and a half feet high and is very heavy, yet Benkei is said 
to have stolen it, and, placing it on one end of a wooden beam with his paper lantern to 
balance it at the other, to have taken it to Hieizan, up a long, steep hill. He was at this 
time a monk in the latter temple, whose inmates had long envied Miidera its fine bell. 
The bell, however, missed its old home and, though installed in a place of honor at Hieizan, 
nevertheless gave out only a mournful tone which seemed to say, '^I want to go back to 
Miidera! I want to go back to Miidera!" Benkei in disgust shouldered the big bell and 
sent it rolling over and over down the hill almost to the very gate of the rival temple. 

Ono-no-Tofu was a nobleman of the tenth century. While still a young student, 
he became discouraged in his attempts to master the art of calligraphy and abandoned his 
efforts. While walking disconsolately by a pond in the palace gardens one day, his atten- 
tion was caught by a frog which was trying to leap from the water to an overhanging 
willow branch. Again and again the poor creature tried and failed, but keeping up his 
efforts, at last succeeded. Taking the frog's lesson to heart, Ono-no-Tofu began prac- 
ticing calligraphy with new vigor and finally gained such power over the brush that he has 
become traditionally known as the greatest calligrapher of his day and one of the three 
greatest of all times in Japan. One piece, which has been cut and used as a seal, repre- 
sents the illustrious man on the back of a large frog (Fig. 21). Doubtless the intention is 
to suggest his indebtedness to the frog. 
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Sentaro, whose story seems to derive from the legend of the Chinese Lu-sheng (one 
version of which is told by F. Hadland Davis in Myths and Legends of Japan)^ is shown on 
top of a kite, raising himself from a pillow and scratching his head in bewilderment. He 
is said to have read a book about an ancient worthy sent in the third century B. C. by the 
Chinese emperor to find the Elysian Fields, that is to say, the three mountainous Islands 
of the Blessed, supposed to lie somewhere in the Eastern Sea. He settled in Japan near 
Mt. Fuji and lived and died there; the Japanese have endowed him with the immortality 
he came to seek and have made him the patron saint of the hermits who live on the sacred 
mountain. In answer to Sentaro's prayers, the old gentleman appeared to him and gave 
him a kite upon which to travel to the home of the immortals. Getting upon it, he fell 
asleep and dreamt: finding himself at the Blessed Isle, he wandered about for some time 
enjoying the sights. He discovered that the immortals were rather tired of their endless 
lives and his own senses soon became dull to sensations such as that derived from eating 
poison without any ill effect. He grew homesick and decided to return; but on settling 
down on his kite again, he woke up, and it is in this very act that our netsuke portrays him. 
The moral (a not unusual concomitant of these stories) is clear: as Goethe says (I quote 
from the memory of a translation), ''It is well to be careful what we wish for, lest our wish 
be fulfilled.'' 

Kintaro, the ''Golden Boy,'' lived with his mother, the "Mountain Woman," among 
the woods and hills. Because of trouble at court, his father, a samurai^ had committed 
suicide and his mother had fled. He grew up, living among the wild animals and knowing 
only his mother. When a mere baby, he showed such extraordinary strength as to be able 
to overcome fierce animals with his bare hands. During his boyhood, he was discovered 
by a great warrior who seeing that the boy's strength and courage would be useful to him, 
made him his retainer. The mountain youth thus left his mother and his native woods 
for a different life, becoming in after years a great soldier. He is a favorite with little 
children, who greatly admire his fortitude and strength. He is shown in our illustration 
forcing open with his hands the mouth of a great bear (Fig. 6). The carver, with his usual 
care for detail, has represented the boy pressing upon his lower lips with his teeth — which 
are made of a tiny bit of ivory — in the strenuous effort he is making. 

Legendary beings with divine power were among those adopted from Chinese 
mythology by the Japanese. In the same way, probably, as the Greeks thought of Aeolus 
with the winds in a bag, the Chinese and Japanese imagined a fierce-looking individual 
with a huge bag over his head, the ends of which he held tight or loosened, according to 
whether or not he wanted to cause a gale (Fig. 4) . Frazer's interesting theory (explained at 
length in The Golden Bough) is that in early times men thought they could influence the 
elements by sympathetic magic (that is, by imitating wind and rain, and so forth, they 
could cause these phenomena to appear), and later, when they gradually learned their 
impotence, they ascribed the same power to superhuman beings. Another illustration is 
the thunder-god, who clauses thunder by pounding sometimes on a single large drum, and 
sometimes on a whole series of small drums, attached to sticks centred on a hub, the 
arrangement looking something like a wheel. Many netsuke show the thunder-god peering 
down through a hole in the clouds; one of them, made of pottery, shows him in the usual 
manner as a dark-skinned demon-like figure, looking down through blue storm-clouds, 
his drum, with blue and green designs on it, slung over his back. These subjects, of the 
wind- and thunder-gods, had long been used by artists of the older schools, especially by 
Kano painters, and from this source Ukiyo-e artists derived their conception of them. 



Plate x 




Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: 14 — A Dancer in the Role of Sambaso. Ivory. By 
Genryosai, 18th-19th Century. 15 — Shoki, the Demon-queller, Looking Down a 
Well after a Demon who has Climbed Down the Rope to Hide. The Figure of the 
Demon Serves as an ojime. Ivory. By Ryuo, 18th-19th Century. 16 — Two Chinese 
Sages Playing Chess Inside a Half-opened Orange. Ivory. 19th Century. 17 — 
Daruma Standing on a Reed. Ivory. 18th Century. 18 — Tortoise Swimming among 
Lotus Leaves. Ivory; Tortoise, Tortoise-shell. 18th Century. 19 — Nitta-no- 
Shiro Tadatsune Astride of the Wild Boar. Ivory. By Mitsuchika, 19th 
Century. 20 — Two Wrestlers and the Referee. Ivory. By Genryosai, 18th-19th 
Century. 21 — Ono-no-Tofu on the Back of a Frog. Ivory Seal. 18th Century. 
22 — A Dragon Issuing from an Ash-bowl on a Smoker's Tray. Ivory Seal Blank. 
hy Flo Ryomin. 19th Century. 23 — Sun K^ang (Son Ko) Readinc; a Book. Ivory. 
By Fukensai Sekiju, 18th ('entttry. 24- -A Fox with the Sacred Jewel. Ivory. 
19th Century. 
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Thus, one print shows a beauty fearfully holding her hands to her ears, while above in the 
clouds the thunder-god is pounding his drums. A lacquer artist decorated an inro with 
pictures of two divinities, one on each side; his design he took from an earlier one by a 
Kano artist of the late seventeenth century, to whom he gives credit in an inscription. 

Strange creatures from the forest of Chinese and Japanese folk-lore occur often among 
netsuke. There is the Kappa, who looks something like a turtle except that he has longer 
arms and legs, no tail, and a hole on the top of his head, filled with a fluid necessary to his 
vitality. These beings haunt the streams and are rather malicious, though, on the other 
hand, they are so polite as often to lose their power to harm by bowing low in answer to a 
similar salutation from a human being, thus allowing the fluid so necessary to them to 
flow away. They especially like cucumbers, which they are in the habit of stealing. One 
example shows a Kappa with no less than five of these vegetables, one of which he is 
cutting, using a small wooden table and a kitchen knife, probably acquired by theft. 
This specimen illustrates the clever use of materials other than the basic one as inlay: 
thus, while the Kappa's body is made of wood, his back is of tortoise-shell, his eyes and the 
fluid in his head, of ivory, and one of the cucumbers, of pottery, covered with a green 
glaze. Another example (Fig. 13), also of wood, shows a Kappa caught in an eel-trap, 
which, though of a different shape, works by the same principle as the lobster-pots of 
American fishermen. The Kappa, cleverly made of pottery, his body green, his eyes 
yellow, his tongue red, and the fluid in his head blue, looks out from a hole in the cage. 

The fox, the badger, and the cat are all credited in folk-lore with miraculous powers. 
The fox, being the messenger of the god of prosperity, is often associated with the Jewel, 
the Buddhist emblem of abundance (Fig. 24). The fox may transform himself into a 
human being and work magic for the good or ill of men. A wooden netsuke repre- 
senting a fox holding a kind of drum which was beaten in a certain way not by sticks, 
but by the fingers, bears allusion to a legend woven around the historical figures of 
Yoshitsun6, of whom we have already heard (see above, page 17), his lover and 
mistress, Shizuka, and his faithful follower, Tadanobu. Once when outlawed by 
Yoritomo, Yoshitsun6 and Tadanobu were in hiding on the plains of Yoshino. Shizuka, 
hunting for Yoshitsun6, was escorted thither by a man whom she took to be Tadanobu. 
Shizuka was carrying a drum of the kind already described which had been given her by 
Yoshitsun6. Now it so happened that the son of the fox whose skin had been used to 
cover it had seen Shizuka and, taking the form of Tadanobu, conducted her to Yoshitsune, 
hoping to be rewarded by the gift of the drum — as indeed he was. In gratitude, he used 
his magic power to foretell an attack by some monks, and while Yoshitsun6 and Shizuka 
fled away, the real Tadanobu dressed in the clothes of his master, held back the attacking 
party. 

In connection with a cat-mask, a legend dealing with this same power of trans- 
formation in the case of a cat was mentioned above. A very amusing story about a 
different sort of transformation, told by Hearn in Japanese Fairy Tales, concerns a badger 
— or a teakettle: it would be hard to say which. An old priest fond of buying oddities 
once found in a junk shop a bronze teakettle which took his fancy. He returned proud 
and happy to the temple with his purchase and set it on a box where it could be admired. 
Having fallen asleep, however, he was awakened by the excited talking of the novices in 
the room, and roundly scolded them for disturbing him at his meditations. ''Your 
teakettle is bewitched: it was dancing around with furry legs and a tail, just like a 
badger.^' ''Nonsense,'^ said the priest, ''there it is on its box, just as quiet as any other 
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teakettle. To your studies, and pray to be preserved from the perils of illusion. *' But 
that very night, when the priest filled the kettle and set it on the fire to boil some water 
for his tea, a strange thing happened. The kettle hopped off the fire and jumped around 
the room. ^^Well, it is bewitched, after all,'' said the priest. ^^Nay, master,'' replied a 
novice, ^^see where it rests on its box, just as quiet as any other teakettle." And the priest 
saw that what he said was true. ^^Most reverend sir," continued the novice, ^^let us all 
pray to be preserved from the perils of illusion." The priest at the first opportunity sold 
the kettle to a tinker, who found a way to make good use of its strange powers. He 
travelled around the country charging admission to the people to see the accomplished 
teakettle (Fig. 9), with its badger head, and furry tail and legs, dance and sing and walk 
the tight rope. Finally, when he was old and rich, the tinker returned the teakettle, 
which now seemed to have lost its badger nature, to the temple, where it was kept as a 
treasure. 

Classic subjects are treated both in seriousness and in the spirit of caricature, though 
the elaborate ^^parody-picture" prints have no parallel among netsuke. The classic 
subjects jealously guarded for centuries as a sacred tradition by hereditary painters, 
though new life was at different times infused into their expression, gradually became 
stereotyped and lost the power of inspiration. Then came the Ukiyo-6 painter and crafts- 
man ; nothing was sacred to him and he seized upon the stock-in-trade of all the old schools 
to illustrate his contemporary world. Thus, some of the subjects of the netsuke can be 
traced back through a long line of Japanese artists to China, where their source eludes us, 
lost in the mists of time. We have already seen (page 16) that representations 
of Hsi Wang-mu, the Royal Western Mother, occur in Chinese art as early as the second 
century A. D., and are repeated, after a break (doubtless many examples have been lost), 
by Japanese artists of the Kano school, to find still later illustration in netsuke. Another 
classic Chinese subject is the story of Sun K^ang (Son Ko) of the fourth century A. D. who 
is also a favorite of Japanese painters of the Kano school. This determined lover of knowl- 
edge in his youth was so poor that he could not even have candles to study by at night and 
was accustomed on winter evenings to use the light reflected from the snow. Our netsuke 
(Fig. 23), cleverly made of ivory, succeeds well in creating the illusion of snow piled up on 
the roof of the Uttle dweUing and on the branches of the tree behind it. The presentation 
here is very like that in the older paintings. For instance, a screen by a Kano painter in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, shows ten classic allusions dealing with snow, among 
which this is one. The only difference seems to be that the netsuke-csirver has substituted 
a pine tree for the traditional bamboo. It may be noticed that the scholar, although the 
story naturally pictures him in these straightened circumstances in youth, is here shown 
as an old man with a beard, well enough off to have a servant. It would be hard, I 
think, to find a specimen of the netsuke-csLrver^s skill surpassing this one, where the tiniest 
details, though all contributory to the general effect, are one and all treated with infinite 
care: the round window in the wall, the books, the writing brushes in their holder, the 
ink-slab on the tiny table and the shoes of the lover of learning awaiting him, as is the 
Eastern custom, on the steps. 

The herdboy on an ox was a favorite theme with Chinese painters, especially with 
those influenced by a certain Buddhist sect, whose founder is discussed in the next para- 
graph but one, and several well-known examples exist. The name of this sect means ^ ^ medi- 
tation," and the follower of its doctrines sought salvation through the control of his own heart 
and through communion with nature. His search for his soul is compared to that of the 
herdboy for his charge, much in the same manner as Christ spoke of souls as sheep. After 
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a long search he comes back riding the submissive animal and playing on his flute, feeUng 
in harmony with all things. This subject is the theme not only of Chinese paintings but 
also of early Japanese ideahstic pictures and of paintings by artists of the Kano school, both 
early and late; it occurs also in modern art, as well in paintings as in netsuke. The 
representation may, of course, be accepted as a rural scene and nothing more. 

Horses were one of the eariiest subjects treated in Chinese painting, and pictures of 
them are mentioned in literature of a time from which no pictorial specimens have been 
preserved. Since then they have been treated in various ways by Chinese and Japanese 
painters of different schools. Great men have been able to infuse such life into their 
pictures that legends like the following have arisen. The horse painted by a famous 
Japanese artist of the ninth century is said to have broken loose at night from the picture, 
and, prancing over the rice-fields, to have spoiled the villagers' crops. His ravages were 
stopped only when the artist painted a halter on the too vivacious product of his brain. 
The bold black outlines used by Kano painters are well-adapted to this subject, and the 
inro here illustrated (Fig. 1), which reproduces in lacquer a design by the Kano artist 
Eisen, well illustrates their effectiveness. 

Daruma, the venerable Buddhist teacher and sage, is regularly accorded humorous 
treatment. The twenty-eighth Indian Buddhist patriarch at a time when Buddhism was 
dying out in India and spreading fast in China, he came to the latter country in A. D. 520, 
transferring thither both the patriarchate and the sacred begging bowl of the historic 
Buddha. Ideal portraits of him designed to bring out the austerity of his character and 
the clearness of his mind, were made in China during the Sung period (A. D. 960-1280) and 
later by the followers of the sect which he founded. These were serious pictures, seeking 
to express or to suggest in a single painting the basic doctrines of the teacher and the sect. 
One such portrait by an artist whose studio name, ''Gateway-without-doors,'' is suggestive 
of the ideal of mental freedom characteristic of this sect, is reproduced in Buddhist Art, 
by Anesaki. In Japan, also, during the Ashikaga period, when the doctrines built upon 
the teachings of this Buddhist saint were predominant, portraits of a like nature were 
painted. After a lapse of time, during which he may have been occasionally depicted, 
Daruma reappears in Ukiyo-e, where he is a favorite subject for parody or caricature. 
Thus many prints show, with slight variations, a woman in a red robe, like that of the monk, 
crossing water on a reed, in the manner in which, according to legend, he came over the Indian 
Ocean to China. One print shows the old ascetic hanging on the wall, so interested in a 
fashionable beauty reading a letter nearby that he has completely forgotton his meditations 
and is leaning way out of the picture to see her. Occasionally, the netsuke-coxver gives 
us a serious representation (Fig. 17). The most common treatment in netsuke, however, 
bears allusion to the story that this Buddhist saint spent nine years in unbroken meditation : 
he is therefore represented without any legs, as if to corroborate the biological truth that 
unused appendages and organs tend to disappear. He may even yawn and stretch : such 
is the use to which historical and classic material was put! 

One could, perhaps go on indefinitely cataloguing subjects, for the themes used seem 
to be endless. The general character, however, is the same throughout. The themes, 
whether they be genre, theatrical, historical, legendary, or classic, or all in one, are treated 
with cleverness and skill, and are designed to interest and amuse; and a like treatment of 
the material is noticeable. Thus, these carvings of wood, ivory, and so forth, betray their 
origin in the spirit of the Ukiyo, that strange, restless world produced in Japan in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, by the peculiar restraints and conditions 
imposed upon the people by the strongly organized military power oftheTokugawa rulers. 



